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business of a legislator to find out what laws may
suit certain latitudes, or to adjust them to the passions,
interests, and prejudices of certain classes. His duty
is in fact just the opposite. He is not called to
adapt laws to situations but to change situations
by laws. " Whatever be the constitution of a country,
freedom of commerce and industry, a direct land-tax,
simple civil laws, humane and just penal laws founded
on the nature of man and society and deduced from
these principles by reason ought to be the same
everywhere." . . . " Political writers therefore
should try to discover what these laws should be and
how they can be made as simple and perfect as
possible."3 The student of modern comparative
legislation will acknowledge the substantial truth
which underlies these observations. With the
progress of civilization the laws and instituti on
of different countries are becoming?more and more
alike; the palpable cruelties of medieval juris-
prudence have disappeared from our codes, together
with those grave and capricious inequalities in justice
and finance which characterized the declining age of
feudalism in all the countries of Europe.

There is all the difference in the world between
the slow process of peaceful penetration and the
effort to propagate ideas by force of arms. If the
leading principles of the French Revolution have
converted Europe, if religious toleration and social
equality and popular government are diffused over a
wider surface of the globe, this is not because of, but
in spite of, the wars of propaganda. Violence never
makes genuine converts. The public law of Europe
may have been ridiculous, but then it should have
been changed by the agreement of the contracting